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Attributlon theory Is concerned with how' people Interpret information about v 
their own behiEt.vlor and the behavior of other § In making jilflgments about the perceived 
underlying dauses of events. It la assumed that people Implictly or ejcpllcltiir are con- 
\^stantly making causal attributions aboxit events In their llTes. Thes6 causal Judgments^ 
are believed to be central to people's understanding of their environment, fotf thel^ pre- 
dictions about the future, and for their reactions. to various events. t 

\ Although attribution ''.theory? Is concerned with causal Ju<^^ 
nimiber of situations abdut niany tjrpes. of everiti^ the focus of this pap0r will be on those' 

attributions made about su^ess and failure events— or more genera llyyOattrlbiklons for 

\ : . ■ ^ ■ •■ .- :< ^ 1 . - 

good ^d bad events. Our approach to attribution theory grew out of alocusimti^chleve- 

\ ■ : .: ■ ■ .. ..." 

ment events where success and failure are especially salient. However; the concepts / 

developed to explain achievement oriented behavior have now been applied td.a variety • 

of other! settings.^ These include sports attributions, employee pearformance' evaluatiqps, 

alcoholism^, wif$ bea1;ing and toleratlokjby women of being beate^i, '^nd parole decisions 

\ ' • , ' ^ ' ^ ' • ' ' ' , •> ■ 

among others. We have also looked at non-^laboratory achievement events such as / 

1 ■ ■ • ■ ■ . ■ ■ .■ •-./•■' 

taking an exam.. V / ^ ^ ' - - . • . 

Appljdng achievement attribution concepts has had ^ect benefits for under- 
standing diyerse areas of bej^avlor. It has also served to deve iop this theoretical 
orientation slnd to give us, hew methodologies fojr studying causal attributions^ However 
the basic mod^still relies heavily on the pioneering work of Weiner and his associates 
(e. g. „ Weiner, 1974; Weiner, Frieze, Kukla, Reed, Rest ahcfRosenbaum, 1971). This 



group has done extensive work In Investigating the tole ofrcaiisal attributions for success 



. ^ — < _-.-y 

■ ^ ^/■ V 



and fallure^ln explaining achievement-oriented behavijor. This research has concentra- 
ted upon three/m|Ljor areas: Information processing Its -effecj^s upon causal attri- 
:l>utions; the types ol causal attributions ma^e t^ 

effects of various '^causal afixlbutipns utwn expectancle/and subsequent achleve- 

ment strivipgSi - ^ " . 'ir^ ^ 

■V- : ' ■/'''■[ '■ ; . ' ■ X^' '. . - 

' TH E/AT^^^ FOR ACHDEVEfMENT E^mTTS 

_ : , Research Into yai^ou^ agffecte^o^^^ attributlbn"^procefls h^s been lidcreaslngly 

active oMer the last ten years. ^ Based oi^ a variety of studiea dealing .with how people 

. . titlllze Information lii^akln^ cajU all types a;nd the consequences of 

. , various atttifeiitlons, psychologists now understand a good^deal about causal attributions. 

; Moat theorists would agree that making a causal attribution is basically an Information 

processing task. A^'pqjcson determines- why a particular, event occurred through 

assessing the slvallable information about the person and tl^e. situation and combining:. 

this in some rel^tlx^ely systematic manner on the basis of past experlenges and Internal 

r^lases (e.g.-r:darroll, Payne;^ Friezfe.and Glrard, Note !; Pri©z6, i&76 a; Helder* 1958; 

pelley, 1971; Shaver, 1975; Welner, 1972).- . ^ :^ J 

^ On thfe basis of empirical findings as well.as upofi some speculation, the ax;hieye- 
*--- • . . * . ' " ... . ■ --^ " ■ ■ . ^ ' - ■ 

ment attribution proces^ has generally been conceptualized ag shown In thef sehematic 
^ model labeled Figure 1 (Frieze, 1976 a;^> Although similar models have been suggested 
for situations in which people themselves are pattlcipating In an achievement-oriented 
activity (Frieze, 1973), this modet assumes that a person obsjerves someone else parti-i ^ 
cipating' in an achievement event such as taking exam (the typical situation for much ^ 




of the'achievemeht attrtbutloil research). Within the attribution process, readily avail- 
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able Inf^imiatlon about the exa'hi and the person taking it are combined with a judgin< 



int 

of the actual test score as either a success or failure (Box 1 in Figure 1) as the first 
step in determining why this outcome occurred. Current literature suggests that the 
cauiial attribution may be determined in one of two-ways. In situations similar to tfeose 
experienced in the past, the person may quickly assess the readily av?iilable informa- 
tion and then match this situation to a previously developed causal schema or decision 
strategy (Box^2) and form an Immediate causal attribution (Box 7). This may take the 
form of a simple bias toward certain causal attributions for success arid others for 
failure or it may represent a more complex but familiar schema. 



Insert Figure 1 about here 



In cases where there is no readily available causal schema in memory, the 
person will attempt to develop a new Information proces^ng strategy (Box 3). It is V 
hypothesized that the person will systematically consider the aVailable information In 
arriving at a judgment about why the auocess or failure occurred. For example, infor- 
mation which^might be Televant in attributing the outcome of an exam to one of many 
possible causes Includes knowledge of how well the person has done on past exams of 
the type given, as well as his or her^ previous experience on other types of exams. 
Also^ the time spent. studying might be important information. This information would 
be systematically weighted and combined by the person to determine why he or she 
succeeded or failed the exam (Frieze, 1976 a). Stt^dies have showri that people have 
consistent and systematic methods for cotnblning and weighting information In making 
this type of causal judgment (e.g. , Frieze and Weiner, 1971; McArthur, 1972). If, in 



attempting to process the available inforjmation, the person finds that the processing 
strategy developed is not consistent ^Ith other previously developed rules or that he 
or she lacks sufficient information to be reasonably ceirtain of the attribution, the 
person may seek further information (Box 5), perhaps making a tentative attribution 
while seeking additional data/ For example, in the above Instance the person might 
also want to know whoy^else/took the exam and hpw well they did. Once an acceptable 
processing rule is developed, this rule is thef^ added to memory (Box 6) so that it can 



be utlljLzed on future occasions, and the cauipl attribution Is made.(Box 7). 
Causal AttrlbutioAS / 

Retumlnj/ to ^be example of the p^son taking an exam, once all available 

,/ . 

information Is processed, a person mig^t then determine that the success on the exam 

V / 

was due to one or ^ore ot several po^lble causes: the person's ability In ttiat subject^* 
her trying hard, /the exam's being e^y, or good luck. Similarly, If he had failed, it 

■ • / ■ /- " ' ' /' ' ' - ' 

might be attributed to lack of abillw, lack of effort, the difficulty of \the exg^, or bad 
luck. : These four causes were s^clfled by Helder (1958) and have been most fully 
researched by Welner and asso^iates^(e.g. , Weiner et al. , 1971; Welner, 1974). More* 
recent work (Ellg and Frleze,/1975; Frieze, 1976 b) has indicated that other causal 
factors in addition to ability / effort, luck and task difficulty are frequently* employed by 
people In explaining achievement success and failure. These Include stable effort or a 
consistent pattern of dil^ence or laziness, other people who may aid or Interfere with 
performance on a taskf^mood or fatigue or sickness, having a good or bad personality, ) 
and physical appear^ce (see Ellg and Frieze for a more\;omplete dlscu^ston of these 

. . ^ ■ " : / ■ ■ ■ • : 

causal elements). ^These Attributions msy be classified into three dimensions as shbwi;)^^ 



in Tablfe 1, Each of these dtmenslons (Lcfternallty, stability and Intentlonallty^ has 
dlffefent relationships to the attrlbutlonal consequences represented by Boxes 8, 9^ 
and 10. ^ ^ V . 

■ •• .............4-:--' / ■ ■ 

Insert '^able 1 al^put here . [ 



The first dimension, Int^rnallty, has to do with whether the'ca^se of an event 
Is associated with the primary actor In the situation, and Is thus Internal, or whether 
the cause'^ls external to this person. Thus a person may succeed oh an exam because 
qf the Internal causes of ability^ effort, mobd, personality or knowledge. He may also 
succeed because of external factors: the ease of the task, someone else's Kelp, or good 
luck, Related/to this dimension and sometimes confused with It Is the third dimension ' 



of intentionality. If the actor has control over the internal cause i^t Is Intentional (see 
Elig and Frieze, 4975). Thus, e/fort Is Internal and intentional while ability and 

6), 

peifBonallty are unintentional, although still Internal. External causes^can be Intentional 
If they Involve another person who controls thena. If someone else aids the actor, thi« 
would be an external, intentional cause. These two dimensions are confounded'in the 
widely cited concept of locus of control. An Internal locus of control, would, in our ^ 
terminology. Involve au internal and intentional cause while external locus of control 
typically Involve? external, imlnte^iUonal factors (see Ellg and Frieze, 1975; or. 
Rotter, 1966), . , . . 

' . Another dimension which is extremely Important for classifying causal -attri- 
butionsrls stability; Ability, personality and unchanging environmental factors are 
stable and change relatively little ovqr tl^. Effort, niood and luck are unstable. They 



^ highly changeable. Stability |nvolves a relattv^e^ unchanging dause during the time 
period arid across the situations one wishes to generalize to. Thus, the task may be 
stable or unstable depending on whether the task will change In the future (Valle and 
Frieze^ 1976; Weiner, et al. / i,n press), ^ dther causes may als**o be reolasrilfled wUhln 
theidlmenslops depending on the specific situation (Ellg and Frieze, 1975; Welner, Bussel 
and Lerman, In. press). ^ 
Qonsequences of-Attilbutlons ' * . j 

As seen in Figure 1, onbe the attribution of the event Is made, certain conse- 



qii^nces follpw (Boxes 8, 9', and 10). If the performance of a Student falling an exam 
Is att?;lbuted to lack of effort, he may be e^^ect6d to succeed In the future If he tries 
harder. If, on the other hand, jthe failure is attributed to lack of ability, he will be ' 
expected to do just as poorly in the future. Welner^ et al. (1971) have systematically 
.shown how changes in expectancies for future success on achievemi^nt tasks (Bbx 8) 
are affec tied by differential attributions. Welner, Nierenberg and Goldstein (1976) 
and Valle and Frieze (1976)- have shown that expectancy changes,are related to the 
'stability dimension. Stable causes produce expectancies that outcomes will continue 
to be the sanie, while unstable causes at^t^;ies produce unusual expectancy shifts such 
as the Gambler 's'^'allacy (e.g. , beliefs that success will be fqllowed by failure or that 
failure will be followed by success). These expectanciea are then "also used as Infor- 

matlon for making attributions about future events (Feather, 1967; Feather and Simon, 

* ^ ' * ■ '* • 

X971 a, 1971 b). ^ For ^e^^ample, outcomes at variance with expectations are often 

^ • • , ' ' . ' ^ ', 

ascribed to luck. 



Although affect (feelings of pride or shame).,may be depiendent directly upon the 
outcome of behavior (e.g. / children feel happier after success than failure reg^dless 
of the Information they are glvenL (Parsons and Ruble, 1972), affect also Is mediated 
by the causal attribution (Box 9). Studies have shown that outcon^s attributed icK 
liitemajl factors are experienced with more pride or shame than outcomes seen as 
cau^d by external factors " (Welner, 1974). T;bey also result 1^ i^ote positive evalua-v,^ 
» tlons by btiiers when successfu^and tesia positive evaluations wh^j^ot successful ,f 
(Rosenbaum, 1972): j ^ 

- • '• ' ■ ' M ■■■■ - - V' 

'Plnallyi as a result <^ the expectations and affect associated with the <3ausal 
attrlbutloh, behavior suc^ as retvard or^puiilshment of the CJU^onle occurs (l^x.lOj. 
Rewards may also be mediated by the Intentlonallty of the causal attribution (Frieze, > 



» Fisher, Hahysa, TVtc Hugh arid .Valle,^ln press; Weiner, In pr^ss). 

> CHANGING CONCEPTIONS OF. laiEB- AfTRI^ PROCESS C | : 

'fhe coticeptloit of the attribution process described above wa^s basfed largely 

/ . . - ^ ~. ^ ^ y .\ ' , ^. / ■ 

upon laboratory studies where oollegie.^studehts were nia^e to succeed or fall at^ 

" ' ^ . \ ' . _ . r : f ' ^ ^ ' '■ 

achievement task atnd/orr^where only a small portion of the model was tested at one , : 

: -\ ■ . ■ , . . . >- 

timeV When attrlbutlonal studies wer^done iB less rigid settings, several modifications 
w^i^e^fouyld . to be necessary (see <Krleze, 1976 a p \f 1 . 

, D^fininjg the Event ' ^ V » - ' ' 

^ > ^ . V. A . • ' / • -■■ ^ ■ . " '. ^ ' ' . ' 

In much acMevenlent attribution research, subjects are told how a person 
(sonletlmes themselves) has performed on a task and the^ Is asked to state why this 
pe/son performed In this way. 30nietli^s this judgment Is based on other Information 
the subject Is given and at other times solely on the outcome as It Is defined and what- 



^ver badllferoivid?,and bfS^es the subject brltiM tCCfh One of the difficulties ^ 

. ■ . -i - / \ .' ' 

with ^lil8 wprba6h Is that defining. an event as a success or failure is In fact a cenn 
\-.proc€fss that Involves large indlvldu^Lc^ifferenoes. Oma,iialve level, we know that a\ 
"B"-grade an ex^nx mfght^be considered suc<;feS8^atior the ^'C" student and a failure 

fOT the^.-^^A 'Student. ^Siich discrepancies have also been Reported In a variety of stiiclles 

^ • ^ • • • . *r ■ ' • ■ ' ' ' ' \ " ' y 

whiOn ask sjlibjects to rate their sub jecUve-dense^^^f^^ or failure. For examplc!^^ 



iD'a recent set of studies we found that -suTi^cts' ratings of how successful they felt, 

.they were on a university otessroom examination? correlated .38 with their actual exam 

• " ' > • ' ' . ^ I .-^ J^'^ ' ^ - ■ • • 

score in one class and .62 Iti another class (Frieze, F^tiaine and Snyder, Note 2). 

Thus, even In the i^econd class, \he actual outceline accounted for mless than 40% of the * . 

" yarlancVi^ subjective feelings 6£ suQ^ceiss or failure, v . ^ 



T3T3ically; ^subjects nave been told Whether theJ^^ahould consider their perfoir- 



m'ance a success or failure on the basis of (false) college student norms^ Even when 
such a prdcedure is iiSei^, subjects ik^ot always accept this^expeifimenler .evsiluation. 

In ma^iy cases, the expierinienter is not aware^of this since subjects are not asked to - 

■^J" s , ' \ ' ^ ■ ■ V,' . ' ■ ( 

state subjective outcpme. . H6jVever, in a study whifeh did allQw(for this, ^Elig^ (1977) had 



to eliminate several subjects who saw themselves as failing when they should have ^ 

. ■ •■■ ■■ !'vo ■ ■ ■■■■ 

labeled themselves as successes or visa versa. Although these cases accounted for V 
less than 5% of Ms subjects, these were th^ extreme cases wfeo were willing to actively 

■ ■ 'i . .: . : ■ >>■■■ ■ ■ 

discount the experimerfterls iniptructionsi Other subjects may have accepted the overall 

■ ■ ' ^ - . ■ ■ , I 

ah&l but saw themselves as, relatively high or- low in their group. \l 

. . - . ■ V"' • -o- • . . ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

\. Research Injjon-academic achlevem.ent settings- apfieVrs to be even more 



problematical. There are nuriterous definitions ^^r example, of success In a sporting 
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„ ^ VWrmlng Is one, but playing well may l>e equally Important (Duquln/ln press). 

Also'A'bare wln.may be seen as a loss If the losing team has a poor reputation. 
^ ' * * W ^PP^^^^ there are multiple criteria for sucbess 111 most situations. In 

gomfe^'Qngoliig research with housewives Vm doing with John Carroll and Stepl^nle 
' Birnberg, we are flndlngAhat success standards vary J>y the type of ta^k its well as 
^^aqross Individuals. Housewives tend to yse objective characteristics of the job to 



evaluate Housework but they are more likely to use subjective evaluations of others^ln 
evaluating how tvhen they are doing as^wlves or jnQthers. This Issue Is one In which 



further research is needed. Defining a task as successful may well involve a process v 
aa complex as forming a causal attribution, 'important determinants may Include ''^ 

^ • ■ ' ■■ :. ■ ■■' ' - ' ■ : . \ ■ . 

Initial expectations, the performance levels of similar and dissimilar others, and 

perhaps even the causal attribution. Several papers have dealt with thte issue in other 

■' . . . t . ' ' ■ ' _ 

^contexts (e. g. ,^^Festinger, 1954). This, prior work needs to be Integrated With this 
Important at trlbutlonal i s sue. 

Another pelatedlssue Is that subjects may not think of tasks In the same units 
as the experimenter; ' When Wtudents are asked to state why they did well or poorly on 

; an exam, they may say that they did well on some questions because they studied those 
and poorly oh others because^ the test was hard. Thus, a test may be defined as a series 
of q^stions, some of which wtere success tasks and others which were failure tasks 
(Frieze, et al. , l^ote 2; Snyder, Frieze and Fontaine, Note 3). The importance of 
carefully defining or cleairly understanding the task which the subject evaluates has also 
been noted and dlscussed ln the attribution context by Carroll, et al. (Note 1), and / 
New^son (1976). Such clear definitions may be even more necessary when the situation 



Involves more subjectively determined outcomes. What situation is a housewife * ^ 
responding to when you ask her whether she is a successful mother? What^ event Is 
the person^resppnding to when he is asked why another person is an alcoholic ? The^, 

leds precisely defined the situation, ithe less clekr it Will be ^hat the person is 

. .• ' * ' ■■ A- ' " ' ' ^ . ' . •.. ^ 

'making attributions about ^ - ^ . ^ ' 

Information Processing , ' ^ * 

- ^ seriefl^Qf J3tudi6s have Jteen d6ne to investigate tfow people use information 

in making attributional judgments (Boxes 1, 2] 3, 4, 5 and 6 of Figure 1). In general, 
thei^e studies have tended to look for specific information cues asaociated with 
specifia causal attributions. Studies have utilized' botfr different cue sets and different 
attributions as dependent ratings. Cues presented in various studies have included ^ 
the outcome alone, the expected outcome, the outcome in relation to the pattern of 
previous outcomes and in relation to how other people ha ye reacted or/done ih Similar 
situations, and the amount of time spent working on a task. (e.g. , Fontaine, 1974; frieze 
and'Welner, 1971; Mc Arthur, 1972). * . ^ 

In a typical stu(^y, subject is, pro vi^d with a number 6i liiformationai cues 
in all pos'sfble combination!^ and asked to rate why each event described by a particular 
cue combination might have occurred. A NOVA models have been used for data analysis, 
and Interaction effects have been equated with oonflgurallty In cue usage. Although 

these studies hal^e used a wide variety of cttes, sUtuatlons and attribution rating scales, 

> ^ - ' ' ' % 

results have Jbeeii surprisingly consistent (see Frieze, 1976 a, for a review of this 

^ , ♦ . . . . ' 

•literature). . ' ' . . 

This research has clearly established that college student subjects can utilize 



Information In meaningful ways to inake causal attributions for success and failure In 

t> • . . • 

achievement settings. Referring to the model of the attrlbutlpnal process presented 

, '. ^' .■ y V ^ 

In Figure 1, these studies furtl^er suggest that some of the Information processing 

rules (^x 2) may be simple relationships between specific lliformatlonal cues and 

causal judgment;^ Although various cues are related to isach of the independent causal 

judgments, there tends to be one cue for each cause which shows a qualitatively 

stronger relationship:* (a) Ability Is prlniarlly related to consistency with the^past; , 

' / . /■ ^'^ - ; . ' / ^ .•' . .. . . . ■ * 

(b) Effort Is most related to a'covarlatlon of Incentive with outcome; (c) Inconsistent 
cles over tixne^result In Juck or mood attributions; and, (d) Task outcomes are most 
common when an outcome is experienced by many people (Frieze, 1976 a). 
Information Processing and Cognitive Psychology i J' 

One of the basic is55ues in this work Is again the question of whether people 
indeed process Information in this way. As discussed by Carroll, Payi;ie, Frieze and 
Glrard (Note 1), the fact that subjects can respond differentially and in appropriate 
directions to different arrangements of stimuli does not tell vUS-if this Is what they 
really do. Thus, the fact that the ANOVA model used to analyze subjects* responses 
achieves significant F-tests does not necessarily mean that the process used by 
subjects to make attributions has actually worked in a way similar to the ANOVA 
model. If some people, some of the time, respond In a reasonably adaptive way to 
the structured cues of the task, the overall results could Indicate "significance'' with- 
out validating that they are indeed processing the cues in an A^NOVA manner or that 

^ - 

they everi use these cues in a less structured '(and more realistic) situation: A similar 

•\ 

distinction between the "paramorphic representakon" of the judgment and the actual 



Judgment process has been noted iri nauch Information processing research (e.g. , 
Dawes, 1975; Dawes and Corrigan, 1974; Slo^c and Llchtensteln, 1971). If we want 
to really understan d how people make causal judgments, we must employ some of the 
techniques developed by cognitive psychologists who directly study how people pro- 

cess Information and form cognitions (see Carroll, Payne, Glrard, and Frieze, 

•» 

Note 1; Fl file hhoff. In press). ' 

There are a number of concepts" that attribution theorists might borrow from 

cognitive psychology. For example, ^'representativeness'* has been shown to be 

Important In the process of naive prediction (Kahneman and Tver sky, 1972, 1973). 

\ 

This research has found that people predict the outcoiiie that appears most representa- 
tlve of the evidence given to them. While this can lead to correct judgments, it can ' 
also lead to large and consistent biases since Initial base rates and the reliability of 
the data are often ignored (see Carroll, et al. , Note 1; Fischhoff, 1976; Kahneman and 
Tversky, 1973; Nlsbett, Bprglda, Crandall and Reed, 1976). 

'A second important concept Is ''av3.llablllty:'' the ease with which instances of ^ 
some event can be brought to mind, remembered, or imagined (Tversky and Kahneman, 
1973), Tversky anS Kahneman found that subjects judge the frequency of an event by 
how easily Instances can be brought to mind (cf. "scripts" Idea of Abelson, 1976). 
Thus, a concrete Example may carry far more weight in influencing an attrlbutional 
decision than statistically more reliable population data (see Carroll, et al. , Note 1; 
Nlsbett, Borglda, Crandall and Reed, 1976). 

Related to the availability or script Idea is Kelley's' (1972) notion of causal 
schemata. Kelley assumes that people have ''a repertoire of causal schemata, each, of 



14 
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'r • 

Is evoked under certain conditions^' (Kelley, 1973, p. 167). These assumed 
patterns enable economical and rapid references to be m^de. The covariation principle 
Is thus qast Into a more limited role as a ^'context wlthiA which some limited and small 
sample of observations Is Interpreted*' (Kelley, 1973, p. 113). Such schemata could 
also be conceived of as scripts or complete examples of particular successes or 
failures and the conditions under which they ^yere experienced. Thus, If someone knows 
that a person resembles someone else he has known, he may infer that the person will 
be likely to experience the same outcomes and make predictions on the basis of that 
assumption. For example, a odiididate for graduate school with loiv mathematics GRE 
scores and a good undergraduate record may be adneUtted if someoijye says, ''Oh, yes, 
she reminds me of Mary, Remember how well she did?" However, 11 the candidate Is 
compared to an unfavorable example, the person may not be admitted. Dawes (1976) 
points out that ira^portant decisions are;often made on the basis of very little Informa- 

. ■. ■ 

tion. If people Indeed use scripts an^ make assumptions about the data which Is not 
accessible to them, such judgments are not so surprising. . 



Orvis, Cunningham and Kelley ^J^G) liave shown that subjects do make 
assumptions about missing Information when asked to make attribution judgments. 
Their work was based 6n the Kelley (1967) h3rpothesis that three basic types of Informa- 
tlon w^re used In making attributions: consensus, distinctiveness and consistency. 
They rioted that certain types of Information tended to be assocl;^;ted with certain causal 
attributions. Low distinctiveness was not associated with person attributions, high 
consensus with stimulus attributions, and low consistency with clx^<5umstance attributions. 

When such Information was available, subjects assumed other data which would also lead 

i ' ■ 

to the associated attribution. 



The Idea of an underlying schema which subjects attempt to match available 
data to was also noted by Frieze (1973). She gave subjects three Infbrniatlonal-cues- — 
sequentially, and asked for attributions after each cue. As noted earlier, subjects 
tend to use particular cues for making specific aftrlbutionsi When the preferred 
cues were not present In this study, subjects used whatever was available to make an 
attribution. When the preferred cue arrived, that cue was used thereafter regardless 
of previous or subsequent Information. This data would also suggest that subjects do 
change tlfelr judgments when they receive better Information but more research Is 
needed to verify that this happens and what variables affect attribution change, and 
stability. ' y 

Carroll, et al. (Note 1) conclude that these Btudles suggest a very different 
model of Information utilization In making attrlbutlonal judgments than the A NOVA 

I ... • • ;> 

models suggested by Kelley (1967, 1972) and other research (e.g. Frieze and Welner, 

1971): - 

Tj|he person does not perform a three-way A NOVA whl<jh would Involve 
simimatlng and multiplying arrays of figures to get an attribution. 
Rather, people expect on6 of a small number of patterns of Informa- 
tion, and the cues in the task are conipared against these Ideal cases. 
The patterns become Hypotheses. . . (which) enter Into the Inference 
process Itself. Information Is compared with them and Is Interpreted 
in terms of the pattern(s) with which It Is consistent'^ (Orvis, et al. , 
1975, p. 606). This process description has the advantage of being 
consistent with research about decision making and human judgment in 
cognitive psychology. The process of comparing cues to a small 
number of patterns Is strikingly similar to the process described In the 
representativeness heuristic discussed earlier; patterns are Inferred 
to the extent that cues are representations of the patterns. This process 
would seem to make more modest demands on the attention, memory, 
and effort of the person. It also would require few separate consldera^- 
tlons of past experience, and therefore be more commensurate with the 
short time It appears to take a person to make an attribution when asked 
to do so (Carroll, Pa5me, Frieze and Glrard, Note 1). 



Referring to Figure 1, this wprW suggests that Box 2, the storehouse of rules 

and schemata may be used even more often, than Implied by previous research. It 

would appear that rarely would the stages described Iri Boxes 3 to 6 be necessaryjfor 

^ . ■ . / • <' . ■ ■ 

adults who have a'lkrge>tpr,ehouse of representative Incidents, 

■ ' ^ ■ • ■ V ■ ■ • 

Informational Cues \ 

' - ' T ■ ' ' . • ■ 

. Within most' of thp. attribution .Information processing studies, the Infarmatlon 

^ provided to tHe subjec^ts (Box 1) has generally been selected frorar^ relatively small y 
setrof cues: the type of task, how well Other people performllSg the same task have 
done, how well the person has done In the past, and how much time was spent working 
on the task, .These cues have been dhosen because they were felt to be Important by 
the experimenter for Intuitive &c theoretical reasons. It Is assumed^that because 
people do In fact utilize this information that It Is the Information that they would 
naturally use to determine why achievement events happen. In order to test -these . ' 
assumptions and to establish the validity of the cues used In previous studies. Frieze 
(1976 b) asked subjects to state what information they would want to help them better 
imderstand an, achievement situation about which they were asked to make attributions. 
Since the responses were en|lrely open-ended, they did not cue subjects to any particu- 
lar responses. Based upon the information obtained from 80 college students, 13. 
'1 ■ ■ 

categories of information were derived from the data. In order of their frequency of 
requests, these were: 

' (1) Task: Specific Information about the type of exam or situation. 

(2) Incentive: The Importance of the outcome to the person. 

(3) Ability: The ability, skill or past history of successes of the person. 



(4) Social comparison: The skill or ability of other people Involved In the 
situation or how there other people performed, . ' 

V (5) Effort; The effort exerted by .the person, 

(6) -Instructor: In!f(^matlon about the person teaching the class In which the 
exam was given, \e specially about the teaching skill of this person, 

(7) Mood: The mood or state of mind of the person. 



A 
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{S) Exact outcome: 0fetaUed Information abo'Ut the exact outcome or score 

,or what Items were missed on-the exam. ^ ^ 

■> ' ' ' ' . ' 

(9) Identity of the person: Nonspecific information about who the pers^ was, 

(10) , Of her people: Information about ot^ier people who intentionally aff^ 
the outcome; the presence of cheating on the exaiii, 

(11) Cheating:' Knowledge about wljether the person cheated or Ifet someone J 
- else do better intentionally. ^ 

(12) Luck: How lucky was the person ? ' 

(13) Team effort: Information about the outcome bein^ dependent upon a group 
rather than an indi^dual. 

Over 75% of the information requests were classifiable into these categories (the per- 
centage varies from study to study). Overall, people v^anted between two to three 
types of information to explain each event, even though studies have shown that people 
may utilize as many as five information cues when they are presented with the Infor- 
mation (Frieze and We Iner, 1971), 

Similar types of Information requests were found by Fisher <1976) who asked 
subjects to make judgments about Interpersonal skills, an emplo3anent situation, and 
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a parole situation. She did find, thdugli;;^that requests varied across these three types 
of situations. In the Interpersonal skills situation the general characteristics ai)d 
behavior of the person was mosft^ levant while In the employment setting there was 
^more^^slre to know the employee's ability and external factors whlch^^may have 
facilitated or Inhibited performance. For the parole decision, the person's general 
characteristics, past record of crimes and the severity bf^the crime were most 
requested. Thus, contrary to the generally held Wea In achievement attribution 
research that situational variations are relatively minor, ttier^ were major differences 
In specific fi^equencles of Information requests across situations. This Is congruent 
with the Information processing literature where the task Itself Is. seen as the strongest 
determinant of behavior (Simon, 1969). This also provides some support for the 
previously discussed Idea that people ^ely on underlying schemata In making attrlbu- 
tional judgments and that these schemata vary across situations; On a practical level, 
such work also Implies that laboratory and simulation studies must use care to provide 
sul^ects with the information which would be most relevant to them in niaking their 
cau/^1 judgments. This might be established through use of pre- tests with the open- 
ended Information requests employed by Frieze (1976 b) and Fisher (1976). 

CAUSAL ATTRIBUTIONS . ■ 

J As discussed earlier, college students use a ^ide variety of causal attributions 

In explaining the causes of success and failure (Ellg and Frieze, 1975). When the situ-- 
atlon Involves nonacademic settings, the list grows even longer (e;.g. , 5:llg and Frieze, 
1975; McHugh, Note 4; McHugh, Duquin, and Frieze, In press; Shields, Note 5; Valle 
and Wallendorf, Note 6). Snyder (Note 7) In an earlier paper In this session discusses 
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f situational variation In the causal attributions made to explain the <;auses of 



achievement outcomes. It Is clj^ar that the riesearcher must use the appro- 
causal attribution categories for the i^tuatlon; he canriotirely on the four causes 
, effort, luck and task difficulty) originally proposed by Welner, et al. (1971). 



igh these causes are used In academic achievement settings (e.g. , t^rleze, 
b), they may not be relevant for other settings (see Welner, et al. , In press). 

A secoiyi-ti^Bue related to causa^ attributions is thelir measxiremeht. Researches 
ve tersded to use a variety of techniques for assessing attributions. -^©seHliclud^ 



having, subjects sum a variety of causes tb equal 100%. ;A second method Is to hme sub- 
• . ■' ■ . • " ^ , 

Jects Independently rate various potential causes for how niuch each contributed to the 

a ' ' ■ . ■ ■ ■ 9 

outcome. Finally, subjects can simply be asked to state why a particular event occurred 

and this open-ended data can be coded through some procedure such as that outlined by 

Elig and Frieze (1975)r. Each of the,se methods has strengths and weaknesses. The 

first allows for precise assessment of the relative weights attached to various causes 

but it <^oes not allow for analyses involving two or more causes since the ratings are not 

Independent. The second reverses thesie characteristics. An open-ended procedure has 

mQ,i;| content validity and does not restrict subjects to a list of codes previously deter- 

mmed to. be relevant by the experimenter. However, the data difficult to code and 

. V ^ 

does not allow precise analyses since it Is categorical rather than numerical. 
<^ < ' • ' , 

Ellg (1977) Investigated ,th^se three methods^ to see which yielded more valid 

data In terms of the theoretical consequences of attributions described earlier. He 

found that no method was clearly superior but that asking subjects for^ndependent 

ratings for how much each cause was a factor yielded the best overall data. However, 
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he usQd a sltliatlon In which there have already been many open-ended studies to deter- / 
mine the a^proffrlate list of causes. We would recpnxmend that researchers first ^ 

employ an open-ended procedure, with their actual subject population and then use the * 

• • ' ' . ' . : ^ . ' . . ■ . * 

most ^equehtly^^^enerated causes In lat^ rating scale, studies. 

{ NEW DIRECTIONS FOR RESEARCH 

The research developed to explain the causes of academic success and failure 

Is now belnig.;9|ii)lled to a variety of problems; A: symposium earlier In this conference 

has discussed some of these. For example, Duquln (Note 8) discusses the attrlbutlonal 

consequences of having children In co-educatlonal physical! education classes. Valle 

and Wallendprf (Note 6) show how consumer attributions affect reactions to products 

which do riot work properly. Shle%s (Note 5) shows hofw causal attributions might affect 



a variety of decisions In the evaluation of employeb peWormance, and McHugh (Note 4) 
shows how underlying assumptions about the causes of alcoholism might affect the 
treatment of alcoholics, Fontaine (Note 9) shows some^sof the underl5dng attrlbutlonal 
dynamics for low self esteem In women. We are also doing some current research on 
women who are beaten by their husbandi^ and their beliefs about why this happens. All 

T 

of this research Is current. Some of It Is still exploratory and attempts to explain th^ 
attributions of people in particular situations. Others actually look at affective and 
behavioral consequences. Hopefully researchers will do more of the latter as this 
research develotos.^ Only then vvill we fully understand the attribution process and the 
effects o^ various causal attributions on Important behavlprs. 
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TABLE" 1 



A Three Dimensional Model for Classifying .tausal Attribution 
^ ^or the Success ^nd Failure of Others 
V (Modified from Ell^g and Frieze, 197 5X 



INTERNAL 



Stable 



Intentional ' Stable effort of actor 

(diligence or laziness) 



Unstab le 



tJnstable effort of actor 
(tryliig or not trylng>ha»d) 



Unintentional 



'Ability of actor . 
Knowledge or backgrduind 

of actor ; 
Personality of actor , 



Fatigue of actor 
Mood of actor 



EKLC 



EXTERNAL 



Intentional 



Stable 

Other$ always help or 
Interfere 



Unstable 



Others l^elp or Interfere 
with this fevent 



Unintentional 



Task difficulty or ease 
Personality of others 



Task difficulty or ease 

(task changes) ^; 
Luck or uniqtie circumstances 
Others accidentally help or 

interfere 



2 



1 ^ " . • 

Readily available Information about 
the event: Interpretation of the out- 
come as a success or failure 



Search Memory • 
Is there a rule or schema 
^hlch has worked before In a 
similar situation? 



V 



Develop a^ew rule with 
available Information 



Seek additional 
. Information 




no 
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yes 




Add new rule to 
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memory 




Affect; Pride/Shame 
Evaluation 



ERIC 
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Behavior occurs: 
reward/punishment 





Internallty 






dimension 
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Intentlonallty 


Make causal 




dimension 


attribution 




Stability ' 
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FIGURE !• The attribution process for an 
achievement event. (From 
Frieze, 1976 a J 



